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For centuries artists have created images on paper. Recently they have 
begun to experiment with paper as an art form in itself. The history of paper 
as an artistic medium is traced in an educational exhibition. Paper: The Continuous 
Thread , on view at The Cleveland Museum of Art from August 31 through October 24, 1982. 
Fifty-seven works, including prints and drawings dating from the 15th to the 20th 
centuries, pages from handmade books, photographs, and contemporary works that use 
paper in inventive ways have been selected from the Museum collections by 
Sheila Webb, instructor in the Museum's Department of Art History and Education. 

In the catalog which accompanies this exhibition, Sheila Webb compares 
Oriental and Western ways of making and using paper and proposes that paper is a con- 
tinuous thread through history, uniting artisan and artist. East and West, traditional 
and contemporary art forms. The invention of paper is credited to a member of the 
Chinese imperial court in 105 A.D . The ancient method — still in use wherever 
paper is made by hand — was to mix macerated vegetable fibers with water in a vat, 
then lift the pulpy mixture from the water with a flat sieve-like screen. As the 
water drained, a sheet of matted fiber, or paper, remained on the screen. The 
process of papermaking was gradually adopted by peoples along the caravan routes 
between China and the Near East, and was introduced into Europe through Islamic 
Spain in the 12th century. Although superior to vellum and parchment for writing 
and drawing, and much cheaper to produce, paper was not in great demand until the 
invention of the printing press in 1450 and the mass production of books and prints. 
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Through the 18th century the process of making paper remained essentially 
unchanged, with linen and cotton rags as the basic raw materials. In the 19th 
century, methods were developed for manufacturing paper from more abundant wood 
pulp. The invention of papermaking machines and sophisticated printing processes, 
such as offset lithography and the halftone screen process for printing photographs, 
transformed an ancient craft into a highly technical industry. Toward the end of 
the 19th century, interest revived in the beauty of handset type printed on hand- 
made paper, and today there are a number of workshops where paper and books are made 
by hand. 

Focusing on works by European and American' artists, the exhibition shows how 
a paper’s texture, color, size, and receptivity to ink, among other qualities, affect 
the appearance of a print or drawing. A rough textured paper, for example, is 
ideally suited for printing the bold images of a woodcut, but a paper with a smooth 
finish is needed to capture the fine details and subtle tones of an engraving, 
etching, or lithograph. Some artists use the paper’s texture in their drawings, 
stressing with crayon or pencil the "laid" lines, those lines impressed in the 
paper as it was formed on the wire screen. Such textural effects appealed to 
collectors and prompted the invention of soft ground etching, which imitates the 
appearance of a drawing on textured paper. Although a variety of highly finished 
and coated papers have been developed during the last hundred years to meet the 
requirements of artists, photographers, and printers, many photographers prefer 
to coat textured paper with platinum to obtain images that resemble etchings or 
paintings. 

Sensitive to the fact that a paper’s color can affect the look of a print 
or drawing, artists in the 15th and 16th centuries often applied color to paper 
before drawing, and their successors have used colored papers made from dyed rags 
or from pulp to which dye has been added. The effect of different colors on the 
same image is demonstrated in two lithographs of nude women by Camille Pissarro. 
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One, printed in black ink on smooth white paper, displays a marked contrast 
between the dark image and the bright paper; the other, printed on a pink paper, is 
a softer, more sensuous image. 

Artists achieve a three-dimensional effect in prints and drawings by embossing, 
layering, tearing, folding, or weaving paper. Since the 1950s some artists have 
become interested in manipulating the paper pulp itself, molding, scarring, or 
casting it into sculptural forms. Former Clevelander Garner Tullis is one of a 
number of artists represented in the show who have experimented with paper pulp 
and helped to stimulate interest in paper as an art form. To create his high relief 
paper sculpture of an Indian's head, Tullis patted rag pulp onto molds which he 
then hand pressed with a sponge. When dry, the work was coated with graphite. 

Although the graphite creates a hard leaden profile portrait, the ragged edge of 
the paper reminds the viewer of the fragile nature of the work. 

A slide-tape prepared by Sheila Webb will run in the Museum audio-visual 
center during the exhibition. She will give gallery talks at 1:30 pm on Wednesday, 
October 6, and Sunday, October 10, and, on three consecutive Wednesdays, beginning 
September 15, at 2:15 pm, will lecture on traditional and contemporary uses of paper. 

Thirty-minute color films on papermaking will be shown in the Museum Recital 
Hall at 12:30 and 7:00 pm on the following Wednesdays: 

September 1 - Handmade Paper . European methods of papermaking, focusing 

on the Hayle Mill, one of the oldest paper mills in England. 

September 8 - Japanese Handmade Paper . Making paper, from harvesting 
vegetable fibers to forming the sheet. 
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For additional information or photographs, please contact the Public Relations Office, 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; 216/421-7340. 


